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FRIDAY, APRIL 29, 1910. 

10 o'clock a. 31. 

The members of the Society were received by the President of the 
United States, who addressed them as follows : 

President Taft. I am very much honored by your coming here ; 
very glad to welcome you here ; glad to know that you have an oppor- 
tunity to devote this time to an avocation instead of a vocation. The 
remarks of Mr. Root last night were exceedingly interesting to those 
of us, chiefly Mr. Knox, who are attempting to bring about some- 
thing practical in the way of a tribunal which shall invite submission 
by arbitration. To have an instrument at hand is sometimes a 
means of inducing its use. 

I am personally a little bit more interested in another kind of 
an instrument that I call to your attention as international la^vyers, 
looking at it from the standpoint of American international lawyers, 
and that is that Congress should put in the hands of the Executive 
the means by which we can perform our international obligations. 
We should not be obliged to refer those who complain of a breach of 
those obligations to governors of States and county prosecutors to take- 
up the procedure of vindicating the rights of aliens which have been 
violated on American soil. 

I do not think that any one, however — I will not say extreme, but 
however strong his view of the necessity of the preservation of State 
rights under the Federal Constitution — will deny the power of the 
government to defend, and protect, and provide procedure for enforc- 
ing the rights that are given to aliens under treaties made by the 
Government of the United States. Therefore, it is no excuse, it 
seems to me, to any one who is a supporter of the Federal Constitu- 
tion at all to say that he is in favor of a strict construction of that 
Constitution and the preservation of State rights, in order to defend 
his refusal to give the central government the means of enforcing its 
own promises. If it has a right to make promises, I think it has a 
right to fulfill them, or at least ought to have power to fulfill them. 
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I can not suppose that the Federal Constitution was drawn by men 
who proposed to put in the hands of one set of authorities the power 
to promise and then withhold from them the means of fulfilling them. 
Now, gentlemen, that is the thing that rushes into my mind the 
minute I see international lawyers, because it affects the international 
responsibilities that I for the time being have to meet. I thank you 
for coming here. I hope that your visit to the capital will result in 
something tangible in the way of recommendations that will be fol- 
lowed. I congratulate you on coming to a city like Washington at 
the time of its greatest beauty to give you new inspiration for the 
support of the national government. 

Aftbenoon Session 
(Friday, April 29, 1910) 

The Society reassembled at 2 o'clock p. m. 

In the absence of the President and the Vice-presidents, General 
George B. Davis, Judge Advocate General of the United States 
Army, a member of the Executive Council, took the chair. 

The Chaieman. The hour of meeting has arrived and I will ask 
the Society to come to order. 

The subject for discussion this afternoon is The Basis of Protection 
to Citizens Residing Abroad, divided into the f olloAving topics : 

1. The question of the limitation of protection by contract between 
the citizen and a foreign government or by municipal legislation. 

2. The citizenship of individuals, or of artificial persons (such 
as corporations, partnerships, and so forth) for whom protection is 
invoked. 

The speakers upon the first subdivision of this topic will be Pro- 
fessor G. W. Scott and Edwin M. Borchardt, Esq. 

I now have the pleasure of introducing Professor Scott. 

[The Committee on Publication regrets to- announce tliat it has been informed 
by Professor George W. Soott that, owing to the condition of his eyes, he has 
been unable to revise his address, which was delivered from notes, in time for 
publication in the Proceedings. The members of the Society will be glad to 
know, however, that the address will later appear as an article in the Amebican 
JooBNAL OF International Law.] 



